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7” Will the Gencsee Farmer be so kind as to inform 
the New England Farmer, that the article which was 
copied into its pages upon the cultivation of the Straw. 
berry, by our correspondent, Mr. Downing, from the 
Genesee Farmer, first appeared in our pagesa year since, 
and that from some neglect (probably) it was not credit- 
edtous. It has also been copied into the Farmer's Re- 

ister, credited to the Genesee Farmer. We frequent- 
i; see scraps of our own, traveling the rounds of the pa- 


« 


pers, but rarely, if ever, creditedto our Magazine. We 
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in 1835 and 1839 in the several States, and assessed 
value of the property in the several States. 


States. 1835. 1830. Valuation. — 
ETP rT Pe S54,97B. 2. cccccccccsecscess 28 milllions, 
New Hampshire,.....-ccsceccescecsecsecceerseeedh 0. 
Vermont, .......+++ +2229 = 8=6do 


Qemnedthgthijesssikecs sins seveies coiersees echoes Oh 


Rhode Island,........-ceecccccseccsecsecesececes 32 do. 
Massachusetts,.......2...-..s00008 4,290,000.....208 do. 
New York,.......-2,204,979..... 22,931,048.....627 do. 
Pennsylvania,.....16,130,000..... 27,306,790.....294 do. 
New Jersey,...--ceccceccseecsercescescvcsessessI 0, 
Maryland,..........4,210,.311..... 11,492,9R0..... 100 = do. 
Virginia,............-686,500..... .6,319,050..... 206 38 do. 
SB. Carolitia,..c. sees scocscoccsoces 5,560,00.....200 do. 
IN. Carolins,...-ccccccccccccccscecccccsescccecs 140 ~=—s do. 
GeOsBid, sco ccsscccccccdccccsccvetosvessescvces 159 = do. 
Qhie,.decccos socces 1,701,000... ..6,101,900.....110 do. 


Kentucky, .......+.+ «++ «7,309,000 ..... 2A7 do. 


twee eere ety ) 
Alabama,.........--2,200,000... . 160,800,000, .... 200 = do. 
SNOER, B00 ds ctenccesed 660,000... . 11,600,000 .....89 = do. 
Indiana,.......+-+++ 1,800,000. ...11, 890,010 ..... 95 do. 
Lousiana,.......+..+7,335,000... .23,735,000....-150 do. 
Mississippi, ...+-..-+. 2,000,000... . .7,000,009....230 do. 
Asrkanets,cccccccccccsccscecs ceccet 3.000,000......90 do. 
Michigun,......ccccscscecccesees 5,340,000 ...... 95 do. 
Missouri,.......- - + -2,5..0,000.....100 do. 


Tennessee,..-.- vee see 500,000. + « + 7,148,000..."..203 do. 
$40,012,760 $174,382,263  %3,700,000,000 

Since the commencement of the present year, from 
39 to 40 more millions have been added to the above, 
making the total indebtedness of the States, at the pre- 
sent time, rather more than twe hundred millions of 
dollars. The most obnoxious feature in this matter, is 
that a very large proportion of this stock is held in for- 
eign countries; making this difference between our in. 
debtedness, and that of other nations, that while they 








exchange with ail the agricultural papers in the Union, 
large and small, but do not extract from the whole the 
amount of a page ina year; and itis no more than 


just, that when they take whole articles from us, they || 


should be particular to inform their readers, of the source 
from whence it came.—Mageazine of Horticulture. 


The fault in the above case lies with us. Mr. Down. 
ing’s article on the Cultivation of the Strawberry we 
copied from a back volume of the Magazine of Horti- 
culture. Wesent it to the printing office, with the cre- 
dit plainly written, but it scems that it did not get into 
the paper. It is our jntention to give the proper credit 
inall cases, and we particularly regret the injustice 
done to the Magazine of Horticulture, a work of great 
merit, and which should be in the hands of every ama. 
teur horticulturist in the country. 
Boston, by C. M. Hovey—$3 a year. 
received at the Rochester Sced Store. 


Subscriptions 





State of the Country—National Debt. 

The United States occupy a proud and commanding 
position, one not only of great interest to themselves, 
but to the world; as our eourse is looked to as solving 
the much controverted point, whether the people, can 
in any case, be rendered capable of governing themselves. 
Every step of ours is watched with an ingensity pro. 
portioned to the magniiude of the intercst involved; 
(which is no less than the ultimate freedom of the worl) 
and a corresponding care sliould be exercised on our 
part, that no error in national! or state management, no 
fatal blunder in political economy, prostrate at once the 
hopes that have been formed of our course. By the 
wise management of our rulers, and the abuudant re. 
sources of our country, we, asa nation, have been freed 
from a debt incurred in defending our country, and we 
justly glory in the namo of the only nation not encum. 
bered with a debt strictly and solely national. 

But it appears to us, that in our capacity of sovereign 
states, we are injudiciously placing ourselves in a posi- 
tion, where we must suffer all the consequences of a na- 
tional debt, and experience all the burdens and reverses 
that euch a state of indcbtedness is sure to impose, The 
reputation of the Amcrican character, whether of States 
or individuals, has been so good abroad, that we have 
obtained, and are rapidly obtaining credit, to a most ru- 
inous extent; and while we boast of our freedom from a 
national debt, are silently accumulating state debts, that 
in the aggregate, swell to an appalling amount. To 
show the nature and amount of this indebtedness, we 


It is published at || 


are chicfly indebted to their own citizens, we are indebt- 
ed to those of other countries. 


As the manner in which this amount of indebtedness 


| has accumulated, and is fast increasing, may not, be 


familiar to all our readers, we will endeavor to explain 
itin few words. Avstate, or a company, wish to com. 
| plete some work, a canal or rail road for instance, and 
| being without the money, they have recourse to their 
| credit, and issue what is called stock, or in other words, 
notes payable generally at a somewhat remote time, and 
| bearing a fixed rate of interest. "These notea, or eviden-. 
‘ces of indebtedness are offered to the highest bidder, 
| and the price they command depends‘on the character 
| of the stocks, or the ability of the state or company is. 


suing them, and the plenty or scarcity of muney in the 
market at the time. By thus disposing of our credit, 
| we have increased our debts in five years from 40 mil- 
| lions to not far from 200 millions of dollars, 

| These evidences of indebtedness, or stocks, as they 
are cailed on ’change, almost invariably find their way 
to foreign countries, either directly or indireetly ; direct- 


_ly, when the stocks issued arc taken at once to the Lon- 


don or Paris market, and sold for what they will fetch ; 
indirectly, when they are taken by banks or brokers in 
this country and sold for the purpose of being sent 
abroad iustead of other moucy, by the importers of goods. 
As it unfortunately happens that the balance of trade is 
annually against us scyeral millions of dollars (in 1834 
it was 22 millions, in 1836 it was 62 millions, and in 
1838 it was nine millions) ; that is, we annually buy this 
amount of goods more thaa we have ready means of 
paying for; these stocks furnish 2 very convenient mode 
of partially liquidating this balance, instead of sending 
out the same amount of specie, which our banks could 


| ill afford tospare. It must be remembcred however, that 


this remittance of stocks actually pays no debt; it only 
changes it from the hands of the foreign manufacturer 
of goods at Shefficld, Birmingham, or Lyons, to those 
of the foreign fund holder or money lender, ‘The inter- 
est on these stocks must be paid promptly and regularly, 
and this sum amounting to some six or ten millions of 
dollars, is annually taken from this country by these 
stockholders. In the mean time the period fixed for the 
redemption of thess notes rapidly approaches; and as 
our exports, or all the articles we have to sell, do not at 
present nearly equa] our imports, or our purchases, it 
would scem to be the part of wisdom to ask from whence 





have given below an authentic table, showing the amount 





go on at our present rate of increasing them for a few 
years longer. 

For the payment of our imports from foreign nations, 

the only article of any considerable importance, the pro- 
duction of our soil, is cotton. Tobacco, rice, ashes, and 
occasionally grain, go to swell the amount, but more 
than two thirds of the whole of owr annual exports con. 
sists of cotton. Great Britian receives this because she 
must have it, and can get it no where else ; but her late 
movements show that she is becoming restive under the 
prices she has hitherto paid, and is determined to use 
her whole power to reduce them ; and when we remem. 
ber that a decline of a penny a pound would add from 
twelve to twenty millions to the balance against us, the 
expression of such a determination is ominous to our 
commercial and financial interests. We need no better 
proof of the results which any considerable decline in 
the price of cotton, would preduce, than the distress 
, which is now experienced in the south, from the trifling 
reduction of the last few monthe, 
The Bank of England is the great arbiter of the mo- 
ney matters of that kingdom, and indirectly through the 
commercial interest, of those of the whole world. Thus 
a rise in the rate of discount at London, is felt at Ham. 
burg and in Wall strect, as much, and almost as early, 
as at Liverpool or Glasgow. The late operations of that 
institution, show its power conclusively, and also de. 
monstraic that that power will be wielded, as is perfectly 
natural, to protect the commerce and manufactures of 
that country. By advancing the rate of interest from 
three anda half to five per cent., it has effectually check. 
ed the exportation of specie; by furnishing aid to the 
manufacturing districts it has enabled chem to force a 
decline in the price of cotton. The result of the first 
operation, has been to prevent the sale of stocks from 
this country, as money can be more profitably employed 
and invested at home; and that of the second has been 
to reduce the value of our exports precisely in the same 
degree as the decline in cottomy "This reduction of the 
value of our cxports, must be met in three wa an 
increase in our exports; by the exportation of specie ; 
or by a sale of stocks at a ruinous sacrifice ;~or it must 
go to swell the already frightful amount of our indebt- 
edness. . 


We might indeed avoid such a result, by importing 
less ; but there is every appearance at present that the 
imporis of the present year will equal those of any pre. 
vious one, and the only reasonable prospect of addition 
to our exports is from the grain crop of the country, 
which should it equal in amount what the most sanguine 
have estimated, might enable us to export some ten or 
fifteen millions. But this, it must not be forgotten, 
would only place us where we were last year, as the de. 
cline in cotton bids fair to equal, if not to exceed this 
anount. 

Such astate of things cannot be a healthy one; and 
cannot long be borne, The individual who should man. 
age his affairs in the way we are doing, would be set 
down, and justly so, as in the high road to ruin; and 
what is truc of the individual, is no less true of the state, 
or nation. The most serious jnconyenience which is 
now felt by us, or probably will be, until pay day comes, 
is the perfcet power such indebtedness places in the 
hands of a foreign nation or corporation, to control and 
govern our commercial and monetary matters; to raise 
or depress our prices; to alarm, agitate, or if it pleases, 
overthrow and crush our money institutions; to cause 
the most vexatious and harrassing revulsions; and ef, 
fectually prevent our merchants and manufacturers from 
receiving aid at those times when it is most wanted to 
sustain them against foreign monopolies and combina, 




















tions. 
It becomes us as a nation to peure, consider, reflect, 


Our credit is so good that it will ruin us, if we do not 











stop and think of the consequences of so severely test, 


we are to derive the means of paying our debts, if we |; ing it. Do we not buy more foreign goods than is ne, 
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cessary for our comfort or our happiness t—do not the 
states borrow money for some public works that in the 
end will prove worthless, and perhaps will be abandon. 
ed; at any rate such as will never repay the cost of con. 
struction, to say nothing of interest and repairs ?—do 
we not encourage foreign artizans and manufacturers 
to the neglect and ruin of these most useful classes 
among ourselves ?—and finally, are we not putting in 
jeopardy the dearest interests, the honor and independ. 
ence of our country, and selling our glorious national 


birthright for a mess of pottage? We ask all, who think, 
to reflect on these things. 





Onondaga Agricultural Society. 
We are happy togive place to the following which we 
copy from the Onondaga Standard of the 11th inst. 
Ononpaca County AcricuLturaL CONVENTION. 


At a meeting of the Onondaga County Agricultural 
Society, held at the Centre House, in the town of Sali- 
na,on Tuesday, the 3d day of September, 1839, OLI- 
VER CUMMINGS, of Onondaga, was called to the 
Chair, and Joun J. Horrer, of the same town, chosen 
Secretary. 


On motion, the act of incorporation, passed April 9, 
1839, was read, after which, a set of by-laws, submit- 
ted by Mr. H. Baldwin, were unanimously adopted. 

On motion, Resolved, That Harvey Loomis, of On- 
ondaga; Porter Rhoades, of Skaneateles; Lewis C. 
Davis, of Spafford, Isaac Coonly, of LaFayette; Peter 
R. Reed, of Manlius; Joha 8. ly, of De Witt; E. 
P. Wallace, of Salina ; Nathaniel Williams, Lysander ; 
and Geo. Geddes, of Camillus, be a committee to nom. 
inate officers of this Society. 


The commmittee made the following report, which 
was unanimously adopted :— 

For PRESIDENT, Jonn Sanrorp, of Marcellus; 
Ast Vice President, Silas Gaylord, of Skaneateles, 2d 
Vice President, James L. Voorhees, of Lysander, Trea- 
surer, E. F. Wallace, of Salina; Recording Secretary, 
_ Geo. Geddes, of Camillus; Corresponding Secretary, 

John E. Brown, of Onondaga. 

After considerable discussion, it was unanimously 

Resolved, Thata Cattle Fair and Show, for the coun. 
¥ of Onondaga, be held in the town of Salina, on 

hureday, the 17th dayof October nezt. 

Resolved, That E. P. Wallace, B.G. Avery, and 
Geo. Geddes, be an Executive Committee, to make the 
arrangements necessary for the Fair. 

The a gentlemen were thereupon appointed 
a Committee of view,to determine the relative value 
and ey of all articles which may be exhibited at the 
prepees air and Show, viz: 

liver Cummings, of Onondaga; Chester Moses, of 
Marcellus, Porte: Rhoades, of Skaneateles; Joha Bax- 
ter, of Spafford; Warner Abbott, of Otisco; Nicol 
Howell, of baby ~ fh Coonrad G. Houghtaling, of LaFay- 
ette; Heman Marsh, of Pompey; A. Howe, of Fabius ; 
John H. Wilson, of Manlius; Hiram Church, of De 
Witt ; Thomas Rose, of Salina; Joseph Carr, of Cice- 


ro; Nathan Soule, of Clay ; John Stevens, of Lysander; 


a R. Dow, of Van Buren; Wheeler Truesdell, of 
Camillus; Mr. Raney, of Elbridge. 


In addition to considerable conversation, the meeting 
was addressed more at length by Messrs. Harvey Bald- 
win, Geo. Geddes, and D. D. Hillis. 


Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
signed by its officers and published in the papers of the 
county, and that the Cultivator, and Genesee Farmer, 
are respectfully requested to give them one insertion. 

Resolved, That this meeting adjourn to Thursday, 
the 17th day of October next, at this place. 


OLIVER CUMMINGS, Chin'’n. 
Joun J. Horrer, Sec’y. 


To notice such proceedings as the foregoing, always 
affords us pleasure, as we consider them indicative of a 
state of feeling, which, if properly encouraged, eannot 
fail of producing the best results. Oaondaga has expe- 
rienced the benefits of an agricultural society, not in. 
deed based on the broad and liberal system of the pres- 
ent one, but which is still remembered as having produ. 


eed great good, and lasting influence on the agricalture | nual loss of much time in driving cattle, drawing grain, | 


| transporting manures, &c., which would have been | 
tion, properly aided and encouraged by the farmers of | 


of the county. Under vigorous and efficient organiza- 


the county, and receiving the cpuntenance and active 


useful career is before the newly constituted society. In airy cellars instead of wet unventilated ones, the natu. | 


productive capacities, Onondaga is inferior to no coun- 
ty in the State. 


communication, its water powers for manufacturing 


purposes, and more perhaps than all else, its rich soil | 





unands. 








and inexhaustable mines of wealth found in its salt and 
plaster, unite to render Onondaga one of the most favo. 
red sections of the State. It may be questioned wheth. 
er there is any county in the State that produces a 
greater surplus of the necessaries of life than does On. 
ondaga. Owing to its peculiar position, it embraces 
one of the best wheat or grain growing sections of the 
State, as well as those which afford immense quantities 
of dairy products, and wool. Thus situated, her sister 
counties have a right to expect much from the farmers 
of Onondaga, and we think they will not be disappoin- 
ted. The act of incorporation is sufficiently extensive, 
and if the society receives the aid to which it is entitied, 
we may hope ere long to witness a flourishing agricul. 
tural school, on an experimental farm, serving as a nu- 
cleus for the distribution of improved animals and im 

plements, and the most scientific and approved modes oF 
farming. One other fact we may here mention as con. 
neeted with the agriculture of that county. There is, 
it is believed, no county in the State, in which so many 
agricultural papers are received and circulated as in 
Onondaga. Book farming, by which the ignorant and 
prejudiced mean the farming of those who rcad agri- 
cultural journals, has ceased to be a reproach, and the 
feeling is becoming general that the farmer who ne- 
glects to avail himself of the best means of obtaining 
information on the subjects that form the business of his 
life acts as unwisely as would the professiond] man 
who should reject the aids that result from study and in. 





vestigation. Some of the effects of this diffusion of ag. 
ricultural knowledge may be found in the increased pro. 
ducts, high prices of real estate, and generally improved 
state of farming inthe county. It will be for the new | 
Society to devclope and combine the abundant resour 
ces possessed by Onondaga, and raise it to the ugricul. | 
tural eminence which its population and position de. | 
In all the proceedings and management of the | 
Society but a single object should be kept in view, the 
promotion and advancement of agriculture. Here is | 
common ground, on which men of all creeds, political | 
parties, and professions, may mect, and advance the | 
best interests of the nation and the human race, without | 
envy, and without forgetting, that in the cultivation of | 
the soil, at least, they are all brethren. 





| 
Farm Buildings. | 

There are few points of domestic economy of so much | 
consequence inthemselves that receives solittle attention, | 
as those relating to farm buildings. ‘They are very fre. 
quently badly situated, inconveniently constructed, and 
destitute of nearly every requisite such buildings should 
possess. They are built apparently without any refer. 
ence to the purpose to which they are to be devoted; 
their extent is governed by no rule but the caprice of the 
owner; and be the farm large or small, dairy or grain, 
intended for the plough or for pasture, these things are 
forgotten in providing the buildings upon them. There | 





farm buildings, and which those who are about to build, | 
will do well to consider. 


Farm buildings should be convenient. Few are aware 
how much labor is saved in managing a farm, by hav. 





Its central position, its facilities of 








_ ral course of the travel upon the farm, in short, every | 
|| thing relating to the lessening of labor, the preservation | 


a 


| ing the buildings not only well arranged and constructed 


in themselves, but properly located with reference to the 
| condition, business, and situation of the farm. There 
| is too great a disposition among farmers to get their 
| buildings, their houses and barns, upon the road, we had 
| almost said into it, when such a position isa serious in. 
| convenience to the business of the farm, causing the an- 


avoided, had the buildings been properly placed. The | 


|| convenience of water, of fucl, the nature of the soil and 
support of our professional men, we trust a long and | 


its fitness for placing buildings upon, the prospect of dry | 


| of the buildings, and the health of the occupants, should 





_ than is kept neat and clean. 


Farm buildings should be proportioned ¢ 
the farm. Large and costly buildings are a 
of place on small farms, and are usual! 
any. While the buildings should be d 
ed in the best manner and from the 
is no propriety in their being larger than use requires 
We speak particularly of the house; the size of the 
barns must of course be graduated by the produce of the 


farm. Great houses, and small farms and barns, are bad 
indications. 


© the size of 
ltogether out 
y untecessary on 
urable, construct. 
best materials, there 


Farm buildings should be characterized by neatness 
and taste. A house can be neat without being gaudy; 
tasteful, without being expensive. Too many farmers 
who have money to spare, and some who have not, seem 
to suppose, that if they can erect large mansions, got u 
in the most incongruous manner, very likely exhibiting 
a mixture of all the orders of architecture in the pillars 
and porticos which surround them, they have given the 
most indisputable proofs of a cultivated and perhaps re. 
fined taste. Wedonot think so. Well chosen orna. 
ments are indeed justifiable in constructing a farm-house, 
but where utility is evidently the leading object, every 
thing that savors of finery and show, should be shup. 
ned, Neatness about a farm-house is po less indispensi. 
ble than neatnegs of construction. A jewel in a swine’s 
ear, is not more out of place, than a pretty farm-house, 
surrounded by dirt, filth, and rubbish. Cost of construc. 
tion, can never compensate for want of neatness jin 
keeping ; the Parthenon itseif would lose its beauty in 
the hands of a sloven. 

There is no one form of construction, that will suit 
all cases, or be adapted to all farms. Hence, though 
the effort to furnish drawings of farm buildings isa lau. 
dable one, as it calls the attention of those about to 
build to the subject, it is evident, it must in a great mea. 
sure failof its object. In some cases, situation, jn oth. 
ers, want of material, must forbid the following any de. 
signated form, and leave the matter in a great degree 
to the judgment and the wants of the builder. One 
great difficulty is, that the buildings reeommended are 
in most cases, far too costly for small farms. A house 
so costly that its construction will swallow all the prof. 
its of the farm for years, is an absurdity that should 
never be tolerated for a moment by the farmer. 


We are convinced there is usually too much room in 
farm houses ; perhaps we may say in most others ; more 
than is required for any useful purpose ; more than can 
be well finished and furnished ; and in many Cases more 
Comfort and convenience 
are not consulted when the “ shingle palaces” for which 


| we are so famous, are constructed. Large rooms, !! 


pleasant in the summer, are uncomfortable enough ia 
winter, unless warmed at an expense which, in a few 
years would impoverish an ordinary farmer. Let the 
man then who is about to build, ascertain what epace be 
requires in his building ; what sum he can afford to ex- 


| pend ; let him remember, that it is better to hayoasma!l, 


|| well planned, well built, and well finished house, than 
|| are some things we deem indispensable in the erection of | 











be taken into eonsideration, when the farmer builds, 


the most extensive skeleton of a dwelling; that cleaa 


grounds, planted with shrubbery or trees, are an evidence 


of taste in the proprietor; and that the money so expe? 
ded in embellishing the grounds of the neat, snug col. 
tage like home of the farmer, is most beneficially expe” 
ded, We are anxious to see the public taste corrected 
in this particular, We have too many houses standing 
naked, destitute of trees and shrubbery, yards lumbered 
and clogged with all kinds of litter; and evidences ¢- 
isting on every hand, that convenience, neatnes, 
taste, have had little to do in selecting the location, ot 
superintending the structure. 





Tue Beaxsmae Acaicucturan Society was the ” 
in Massachusetts that introduced the practice of oil 
Cattle Shows. As it was the first so it always nage 
to be among the best and most efficient socicties in th? 


| state. The report of the Agricultural ees 

| survey of Berkshire shows us what improvements a 

been effected, and how superior the practice of agricu’ 

|| tare there, is tomany other parts of the country.-- 
kee Farmer. 
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TERMS USED IN AGRICULTURE, 
,ND IN THE SCIENCES MOST INTIMATELY CONNECTED WITH | 
ITS ADVANCEMENT. 
[Continued from page 283.) 
Coan.——- Maize.—This plant is one of the most inte- 
resting of the graminal, rivalling the rice and the sugar 





cane of the tropics; and in the United States, in the | 
opinion of some, ranking in utility higher than wheat it- 
self. European writers place it in the third rank, as a 
plant, bearing food, giving rice, and wheat, the prefe. | 
rence, but it is there comparatively uncultivated, and | 
its value little understood. In England, and all the 
northern countries of the eastern continent the tempe- 
rature though excellent for wheat is too low for corn, | 
while the hot summers of this country render it one of 
the most certain and valuable of crops, America is un- 
doubtedly the native country of the maize or Indian 
corn; since though corn is mentioned in the earliest re. 
cords of the world, it is evident that by the term was un. 
derstood the common grains such as wheat, barley &c. 
and not a shadow of evidence can be adduced to prove 
that such a plant as the maize was known previous to | 
the discovery of the American continent. There are 
many varieties of Indian corn known, of which the most 
prominent are those distinguished by color, as the yellow, | 





Cow. One of the most useful and valuable of all ani- 
mals, is the cow. Perhaps there is none ina very large 
part of the world that contributes so essentially to the 
comfort of mankind as the cow; and certainly there is 
none that better repays what care and attention is given 
to them by the owner. Milk, in many respects; is one 
of the most indispensable articles of food, and by far the 
largest quantity in nearly all countries used for human 
sustenance, is obtained from this animal, The cow is 
in prime condition for milk from four or five years of 
age to cight or nine; though many of them retain all 
their valuable milking qualities to a much later period. 





In all temperate climates the cow and her products, of 
milk, butter, cheese, and beef, constitutes one of the 
most important items in the profits of agriculture. By 
paying attention to the breeding of the cow with par- 
ticular reference to her milking qualities, they have been 
greatly improved in this respect, though as a general 
rule the tendency to be a great milker is found to be in- 
compatible with that of great size, and ready fattening. 
We much question whether instances among our native 
breeds of cows cannot be found which fully rival in 
quantity and quality the best milkers of the improved 
breeds; but the difficulty in such cases lies in the fact 
that the heifers from such cows do not always partake 
of the milking qualities of the parent; while those 





which have been bred with reference to this point rarely 


white, red and blue; those that have different numbers \| depart from it. Some ofthe finest dairies in the United 
of rows as the eight, ten, twelve, sixteen, and twenty. \} States, and which perhaps will exhibit as great a pro. 
four rowed kinds; those that differ in taste, as the com. || duct in proportion to the number of cows kept, as in 


mon or sweet kinds, and those that have peculiarities in | 
the shape of the kernels, as the common northern round | 
corn, the gourd seed corn, the rice corn, andthe Texas | 
corn, each kernel of which has a separate husk or en. | 


| any dairies in the world may be found in the western 


part of Massachusetts, and the northern part of Con. 
necticut, in the counties of Berkshire and Litchfield.— 
| The quality of the products of the dairy, depend ina 


relope. Dr. Brown of Pennsylvania in his excellent | great measure on the sweetness and purity of the her- 


treatise on corn enumerates thirty-five of these varie. 
ties, and several have since, with propriety, been added 
tohiscatalogue. Indeed there seems no reason to doubt | 
that this plant, like the potatoe, may be greatly im. 
proved by cultivation, and that varieties may be multi- 
plied to any extent by judicious selection of kinds, and — 
crossing by careful impregnation. Corn is usually the 
frst crop in a regular and well conducted rotation, 
coming on the lay, and requiring a heavy manuring.— 
Tuere is no plant cultivated, that bears heavy manuring 
0 well as corn, while there are many to which fresh 





manure is decidedly injurious; and by applying it tothe 
corn crop, that is highly benefitted, while the manure | 
uudergoes the decomposition that fits it for the use of | 
the succeeding one. The quantity of corn grown in the 
United States is immense. It has been variously esti- 
mated within a few years at from one hundred,- to one 
hundred and fifty millions of bushels, and when we con- 
‘iler that it is produced to a great amount in every part 
ofthe country; that it is used as food for man and for 
‘vast; we shall be justified in believing that it does not 
ful materially below the highest estimate. 


The iron which is attached to the beam 
of the plough i:mmediately before the share, and with its 
sharp cutting point, by dividing the turf renders the 
operation of ploughing more complete, is called a coul- 
“r, Itis constructed and applied in many ways and 
forms, but the object is nearly the same in all, the cut- 
ting of the turf before the share. When properly made 
and affixed, the coulter greatly lessens the force required 
o1 the plough to turn the turf well, as it is easier to cut 
than to tear or break the matted roots of the grass.— 
The coulter should be as near the share, as can be con- 
Veniently, unless the surface to be ploughed is very 


CouLrer. 


level, and the depth is regulated by wheels, ia which | 


fase a greater distance between the coulter and share 





's admissible. The point in all cases should be set 








|| bage on which they feed ; and the fine clovers and grasses 


| of elevated pastures are better for milk than the coarser 
|and more luxuriant herbage of lower and richer lands. 
Cravie. The cradle is an implement of agriculture, 


|| of comparatively modern invention, and is intended to 


aid in cutting and gathering grain, which, when well 
constructed and skillfully used, it does most materially. 

Formerly the sickle was relied on in gathering the grain 
crops, now, unless on new lands, its use is mostly aban. 
doned. The cradle consists of a broad scythe connected 
with a snath and light frame work, the fingers of which, 
projecting in a line with the scythe, gather and retain 
the straw as it is cut in the semicircular sweep of the 
implement, until it is deposited on the earth in a posi- 
tion for binding into sheaves. Serious objections for- 
inerly existed to the use of the cradle in the wheat field, 
as with the clumsy implement as first used, much grain 
was lost that might have been saved by the sickle ; but 
now a skilful cradler with a good cradle, followed by a 
competent raker, will in the wheat field loose little ifany 
more than the sickle, and a saving of at least one half 
the time will be made When we compare the ancient 
cradle as delineated in the books of agriculture, and 
even those now used in England, with those constructed 
at this time in this country, we shall cease to wonder at 
the objections made to their use, and be convinced of the 
great improvements effected in their making. The best 
implement of the kind, is the one termed the Mooly cra- 
dle, in which a very curved snath is used, and the 
weight of the grain when on the implement, brought so 
much nearer the operator, as materially to lessen the 
labor and fatigue of carrying it, while it cuts the grain 
with great evenness, and of the desired width. 

Cross. In agriculture the name of cross or crossing 
is applied to that process in which by the union of two 
animals, or plants, of. the same species, but of different 
varieties, a progeny or plant is procured uniting the 








“ightly forward, as it will, if inclining backwards, ex. || qualities, while at the same time differing from both the 
“taco sia t tendency to throw the plow out of the || parent varieties. By taking advantage of this wise a 
earth. The cuttin g should be as near the line to be made || vision of nature skillful men have made the most deci- 


y the share as possible, though if there is any deviation || ded improvement in breeds of animals, and kinds of 


he found to be better to have it made to land, as the 
Poughmans phrase is, than otherwise. 


vegetables. To crosses we owe the Short Horn Dur. 
hams in their present beautiful form, and to crosses we 














are indebted for the improved Leicesters and South 
Downs, the first of which in size and aptitude to fatten, 
are to sheep, what the Short horns are to cattle; and 
the last of which are in quality of wool to the common 
sheep, what the Merino is to all others. Bakewell, 
Berry, and Ellman in England, have distinguished 
themselves by attention to breeding animals. Selecting 
from the best breeds, animals possessing the qualities 
they wished to incorporate in the constitution, and thus 
perpetuate, they bred from these and by thus continual. 
ly selecting and crossing, qualities that at first might be 
considered accidental, as fineness of form, early matu- 
rity, aptitude to fatten, good for milk &c. &c. became 
fixed, constitutional, and therefore permanent. Cross. 
ing the several varieties of horses has been longer prac. 
ticed, and better understood, than that on any other ani. 
mal. Some of the most valuable breeds of this noble 
animal owe their origin, and peculiar qualities to this 
source. The crossing of vegetables and fruits so 
as to produce new and superior varieties, has of late 
years been praeticed with great success. Nearly all the 
most approved kinds of pears, cherries, plums, and 
many peaches and apples, have been procured by cross. 
ing. In this department Van Mons of Brussels has Ja- 
bored most successfully for more than half a century, 
and the results are known all over the world. In im. 
proving vegetables Mr. Knight of London has been 
hardly less successful, and the justly celebrated potatoe 
and strawberry that bear his name, not to mention other 
plants improved by him, prove the value of his efforts. 

When an animal is transferred to a region unsuited to 
its habits or its nature, but possessing valuable qualities, 
crossing it with some of, the species native to that re. 
gion if such exist is found to produce a new variety su- 
perior in many respects to either of the others. This 
physiological fact receives a curious illustration not only 
in animals, but in man. Thus the cross of the Euro. 
pean and Hindov has produced a race superior in that 
climate to either, and which by its increase and ability 
seems destined at no distant day to wield the destinies 
of that quarter of the globe. Nearer home we need only 
to refer to St Domingo, where the cross between the 
blacks and the whites known by the name of mulattoes, 
have long held the possession of that fertile island, 
wrested first from the whites, and then from the far 
more numerous, but inactive blacks. So in South 
Amcrica the cross between the Spaniards and the In- 
dians gave rise to a race of men superior in hardihood 
and activity to either, as the struggle between these 
states and the mother country abundantly proved; and 
of which the present President of the best governed re. 
public of the South Venezuela, is an example. We al. 
lude to Gen. Paez. 

This grand principle of improvement, is easily under- 
stood, and apparently limitless in its application. The 
whole range of animal and vegetable nature seems open 
to its action ; and to requir: nothing but skill, and per. 
severing effort, to produce results far exceeding any 
thing yet witnessed, decidedly beneficial as past appli- 
cations of the priceple have been. 

Cuutivaror. This is an implement of agriculture, 
the use of which is to loosen the earth between rows of 
plants, so as to destroy weeds, and give the earth and 
plants the benefit of atmospheric influence. It is formed 
of acentral piece of timber with diverging moveable side 
pieces, into which shares or points of iron are fixed, and 
the whole, drawn by a horse pulverizes and stirs the 
earth, without penetrating so deeply as to injure the 
roots of the plants under cultivation, as is sometimes 
done by the common plough, particularly in crops of 
corn and potatoes. In preparing these Plants for hoe. 
ing, the cultivator is now generally used in preference to 
the plough, as possessing all the advantages of that im- 
plement, with none of its disadvantages. As with the 
plough, so with the cultivator; a great a of these 
implements have been placed before the public, the gene. 
ral principle in all the same, and differing only in the 
details, and construction. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


Speculation in Silk, Mulberry Trees and Silk 
Worms’ Fggs- 

Ma. Tvcxer—The object of the present article is to 
demonstrate, that the culture of the silk mulborry trees, 
for the leaves alone, will yield, at the least, one hundred 
per cent more profit on the most sterile islands of Trop- 
ica) Florida, than it does yield on the most fertile soils 
of the Northern States ;—and secondly, that it will yield, 
at the least, fifty per cent more nett profit, per acre, per 
annum, than any actual staple on the best soils of the | 
old southern states. To prove the first position, it is 
necessary to cite only the notorious facts, that the Mo- 
rus Multicaulis is a Tropical plant; that on these is. 
lands it continues reproducing its leaves throughout 
the year; that its many stems may be cut down, at the 
least, every six months, and its fresh shoots yield an 
abundant crop of the largest and tenderest leaves in the 
same period. There are, however other important facts 
to be taken into consideration :—the most authentic tes- 
timony supports the facts, that the foliage of the mul- 
berry trees, grown on the most arid and sterile soils, is 
not only a more healthy food for the silk worms, but al- 
so yields a much finer and more beantiful silk than the 
leaves of the same species of mulberry trees which are 
grown in rich and humid soils. ‘The plants themselves 
which have been forced to grow in fertile soils, for speedy | 
speculation, become also more watery, feeble, and unfit | 
either for self-preservation, or for food for silk worms. 
So greatly have these circumstances operated against 
the Morus Multicaulis in Massachusetts, that while at 
Northampton, last September, I was shown a letter | 
from Mr. Whitmarsh, directing his agent to feed to the 
cows the plants remaining in his nursery ; although he 








' 
' 
' 


berry leaves on trees in the fields of Tropical Florida on 
one acre in one year will be five thousand pounds twice— 
ten thousand pounds; which, at 25 cents per hundred 
pounds, is equal to $25 per acre per annum. 

Now, let any one turn to the Farmer's Register for 
1835, published at Petersburg, Virginia, and at No. 7, 
page 417, he will find a communication, from J. B. Gray, 
which concludes as follows: “ Now, sir, lect me state || 
one more fact, in regard to the nett profit per acre per 
annum in this State of cultivated lands. It is less 
than @6—and I am fully prepared to prove it. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
H. Perrine. 


should be put to the test of his own experience and ob. 
servation, He ought to adopt no man’s opinion, either 
in religion, politics or business, without putting it to the 
test of his own judgment, and judgment founded on ex 
perience and observation. With his own judgment a 
the helm he can hardly read too much; without that 
he can hardly read too little. For maturing a judgment 
founded on large experience, no school, and no opportu. 
nities can be better than those afforded by his farm, his 
busincss operations, and his intercourse with society, 
For aiding his experiments and directing his opera. 
tions, every farmer ought to be familiar with all the fun. 
damental principles of Natural science. This is the 
more important, as those principles are comparatively 
few, and exceedingly simple ; so much 80 as to be, to a 


| 
| great extent, within the comprehension, and the highest 


but as you have given a place for one side, I trust you || © |. 
will also to the other. With many remarks of “* Plough | actignt of children, long before they can comprehend 
any thing from books. These simple, elementary prin. 


Point,” I cordially agree, others, are at least doubtful. || wy hich all child 
It would be pitiful pol ey for any one to set one class of | cip es of science, whi a children are eo eager to ac. 
’ quire, are of the utmost importance for aiding them to 


persons agaidst another. He is a miserablo observer |, ‘ 
. | understand and to relish the contents of books, even the 
who has not learned that the farmer-and miller are ne- | very first books put into their hands, 


cessary for each other, and the mechanic and consu- | Under these vi . 
mer generally to both. In the rage for gain, the two | views, one important step to be taken by 


former may lose sight of the interests of the latter. In || NY Se "agar and the im. 
any contest of these related parties, it is the maker and | P * procure, or to aid and 


, . . . 
; : ; ‘| encourage their children in procuring, ‘ Fawtty Can. 
seller, who combine to raise prices; the others, though || nave." tt édihieiéal state sAidiee ‘hatia | ae 
far more numerous, Can have no prospect of success. {| drnstagge, pitas; Gin’, wilt 'c fer thei etobee of " 
The amount of theagricultutal products will not, and | sthemtesh Cor petRechaibainlihidtabeiihe Ws Wasieals sear 
eannot prevent speculation, and efforts more or less suc- ’ 
cessful at monopoly. The harvest is now abundant on \ 


'| of the fundamental principles of nature. 
With these as a startin int, andslates and 
all sides ; yet the farmers are successful in the effort to || Ape: — 
continue the price of wheat above its reasonable value, | 


| succeeded by paper and lead pencils, and a few books in 

. ‘ | the same spirit, children will literally learn themselves 

=n millers are now pare to ere ane what ~~ 'l the art of writing, reading, spelling and speaking cor. 

believe to be its value, and what they i wer - } rectly, almost without time, certainly of a character 
we take the | 





Sup. T F. Company. 








Wheat Monopoly. 
Mr. Tucxer—Though I do not like this language, 











had before that, been one of the most distinguished ex- | 
citers of the monomania for its propagation! The ob- | 
the Morus Multicaulis cannot exist on tho arid islands | 
of Tropical Florida. Here the stems become ligneous 
and hardy, the leaves less watery and flimsy, and in. | 
deed, the whole plants furnish luxuriant evidence, that 
they are now naturalized in the best soil and climate of | 
the United States for the propagation of this species of 
the silk mulberry. 

To prove the second position, we need only to take the 
lowest estimate of the value and weight per acre, of the 
leaves of the Morus Multicaulis, and compare the pro- 
ceeds of one acre of the silk mulberry, on the sterile is. 
lands of Tropical Florida, with the proceeds of one acre 
of any actualstaple on the most fertile soils of southern 
Virginia. 

I will not credit the extravagant estimates of the 
speculators in the sales of mulberry cuttings, or of the 
enthusiast in calculations of the profits of silk culture, 
because they have ascended from ten thousand to twen. 
ty thousand, and even from twenty-seven thousand to | 
ninety thousand pounds of leaves of the white mulberry 
to the acre!!! and from five thousand to sixty-six thou. 
sand pounds of the leaves of the Morus multicavlis !!! 

We can, however, safely take five thousand pounds 
of leaves per acre for the average crop in the middle 
states, with ordinary management on the poorest soils ; 
and we can as reasonably admit that the leaves on the 
trees in the ficlds will be worth 25 cents per hundred 
pounds, either as food for silk worms or as fudder for 
mileh cows. When delivered at the cocoonery or at the 
stable, we can admit their value to be enhanced by that 
labor, 25 cents per hundred pounds more; and who is 
he in Tropical Florida who would be unwilling to give 

50 cents per hundred pounds of green fodder, for his 
horse, or his cow, delivered at his door ? 

But we have also shown that the entire branches of 
the fresh shoots can be here mowed twice a year; and 
this circumstance alone increases the nett profits of the 
cultivator in proportion to the dimunition of the labor 
requisite for the picking and transportation of the sepa. 


’ 


jections, however, urged in the northern states against || 


given for any time without their ruin. | far superior, to what they ever do, of can acquire, by 
ease of cattle, it is doubtless truc there are Jess cattle | the bla, ble, blo system. 


than there were two years ago; but the butchers of || 4 ine, important mezsure, which farmers may 


New York and Philadelphia and other places, have be. |, adopt for their own education, is the forming of ‘ So. 


lieved that the drovers have taken advantage to demand i crat Lycevms,’ or weekly meetings of a few neighbors 


for their cattle more than a reasonable price, in propor. |! ¢.. conversation, reading, examining specimens, trying 
tion to other things, and made more of the apparent || experiments, and above al} for preparing specimens for 
scarcity of cattle, than the fact authorized. There is | « sciextiric excnances,’ by which their own collections 
only a small proportion of men who do not know that |! wit) pe greatly increased, and greatly increased interest 
cattle have been unreasonably high. So of wheat; it ‘| given to their meétthgs. Such meetings and such exer. 


is not the scarcity, but effort, that has kept it up for 18 || cises are particularly interesting to the females and the 
months, and now keeps it above its reasonable value. A || younger members of families. 


story was raised last year, that aided the work, and by || 
which many a flour merchant has lost his thousands, and '| have often formed Social Lyceums, confined to them. 


come beon ruined. And the language now je, they. must } selves, which are particularly appropriate for the winter. 


getup another ry kes up iat Hence al that | Cgneced wth then meting, eglar eaten of. 


|| periments has been instituted, by which each can have 
erope ot home, and in Europe, white the earth bes teom- || the benefit of the experiments of the whole, and of ex- 


od with ihe abundancnel Hp erepsans every heest ought | periments carefully tried under the direction of science. 
to rejoice and be grateful. | ‘These social mectings, and the regular series of experi- 
That there can be no successful effort of this kind, is || ments, instituted by farmers, furnish some of the most 
absurd, even if the true level be finally found. a. valuable materials for ‘ranwer’s Journats,’ and the 


EDUCATION OF FARM ERS--No. 9. strongest inducements, as well as means for sus‘ aining 
Meads and Sensual. them, both by materials and money. A farmer could 


Mra. Tucker—I have already, more than once, adver. ! hardly take and peruse a ‘ MONTHLY FARMER’ oF any Pe- 
ted to some of the meansto be used, and measures to be || Tiodical conducted by, and for farmers, without being 
adopted, to promote the education, and to protect the || more than renumerated for his expense, in a single fact 
by || or hint, which he might find in the work. The least 
throwing out a few hints, and making a few suggestions || possible reading which ee farmer ought te reduce = 
of a more definite character on the same subject. || self to, is consulting his ute Galiy, end 3” te 

I would first suggest the propriety of farmers taking || Farmer,’ ‘Cultivator,’ ‘ Visitor’ or some other periodicals, 
their own education and their own legislation into their || ™ often as once a week. 
own hands. The means of education within their own |} Both interest and duty would lead every farmer ' 
reach are too ample to be under the necessity of resort. || pursue a much more general course of reading. oe 
ing to colleges or high schools for procuring cither an || on Natural Seience, Political Economy, History, Biog- 
education or instructors for their children. If their || raphy, and other works, to aid him in understanding and 
|| sustainiag his rights and duties as a republican and ® 
| christian, may be read and studied by every farmer, who 
| wishes to realize their benefits. 

More favorable opportunities could hardly be provided 
for improvement by reading and social intercourse than 
arc furnished in farmer's winter evenings. By reading, 


For the special benefit of the business of farmers, they 











rights of farmers. I will cluse these short essays, 


means of education were not ample, if they were en. 
tirely insufficient, colleges and high schools could not 
help them, They have spoiled ten farmers where they 


have made one. 
Nor can they depend upon books, though every farm. 
er ought to be, ashe certainly may be, a man of read- 











rate leaves. Hence the preduce of two crops of mul. 











ing, and of extensive reading. 


But ell his reading || examining specimens, performing experiments, and by 








meetings for improving each other, every farmer, besides 
becoming highly intelligent and successful in his own bu- 
siness, may be sufficiently enlightened in the relations he 
sustains in society, and in the relations existing between 
the various classes and departments of socicty, to ena- 
ble him to fulfil, not only the duties of a private citizen, 
but of such public offices, as his fellow citizens may 
call him to perform. 

Reading, social intercourse, cabinets of nature, che- 
mical and philosophical experiments scientific ex- 
changes, and especially common schools must be greatly 
aided by well qualified lecturers on the different subjects 
of school education, physical sciences, political econo. 
my and numerous subjects of useful knowledge ; more, 
however to aid the various classes of the community to 
instruct themselves, than to communicate instruction to 
them. A semi-monthly or even monthly meeting, of 
two or three hours, to be attended by a skilful, and an 
experimental teacher, who should visit some dozen or 
twenty places in succession, might do much to direct 
and aid the reading, conversation and experiments, and 
to give system and energy to the efforts of all who might 
enjoy his instructions; especially the younger portions 
of the community. Circuit Schools of the kind propo. 
sed, if assisted by two lectures and teachers in connec- 
tion, rather alternately, would: probably be still more 
beneficial without any additional expense. 

On a subject so vast indeed, so entirely inexhaustible, 
as that now under view, afew newspaper essays, are 
barely sufficient of a few hints touching it. With the 
hints already given, as few and as brief as they are, I 
must dismiss the subject, with the kind regards and 


high esteem of your friend, 
J. Horsroox. 





Spirits of Turpentine to destroy Worms or Grubs 
in Frult Trees. 

Ma. Tucxer—I have the utmost difficulty in preser- 
ving my trees from the depredations of these insects. 
Many of my young trees have had the bark eaten en. 
tirely round, at the roots, and the trees have decayed. I 
have dug the worms out day after day ‘to little purpose. 
Last spring the ground was opencd to the roots, and 
nearly half a bushel of lime was put around cach tree. 
It proved of no use, as the grubs thie summer, were as 
destructive as usual. I again cut them out, and put on 
a coating of rosin and oil. This had some effect to pre. 
vent their working, but did not entirely stop them. 
The peach trees, after cutting the worms out were box. 
ed, and black smith’s coal cinders put around them. 
This did not prevent their recommencing, and new bo. 
rings were perceived. I then tried spirits of turpentine 
by rubbing the trees well with a painter’s brush, when. 
ever I perceived that they were at work. This I found 
in every instance to prove an effectual remedy. Some. 
times, however, a second application was necessary. 
The worms do not come out, but they drill in the tree. In 
some grounds, to preserve peach, apple, and quince 
trecs, constant vigilance is required ; and whenever the 
workings of the worms are observed, resort must be had 
to the remedy. 8. De Vaux. 

Niagara Falls, Sept. 14, 1839. 





Wiuntering Sheep. 

Mr. Tucxer—I have been a long time impressed 
with the idea, that sheep may be wintered cheaper and 
equally as well, on threshed oats and the straw, as they 
canon hay. This may seem strange, and startle nota 
few, but nevertheless it may be true. 

I usually winter on an average, about 400 sheep ; and 
from an experience of many years in sheep husbandry, 
Tam satisfied that a flock of 100, cannot be wintered on 
less than 14 tons of good hay, if fed that exclusively. 
If they were young, it would not perhaps require so 
much, if of full size. I allow in ordinary winters I5 


tons to the hundred. On the other hand, I would admit 
that there are those, who could be found. who could 





keep them on 10 or 12 tons, and others on even a less 
I presume, also, that they would not deny, 


quantity. 


AND GARBDENER’S JOUBRNA 


that they occasionally lost a few, and that many were 
poor, sometimes they complain of light fleeces. 

I have carefully drawn up the following estimate of 
the expense of wintering 100 sheep, which, however, 
circumstances may vary a little either way. 

I think that 8 acres is necessary to yield hay sufficient 
to keep them, for if it produce more than one and three 
fourth tons to the acre, I do not consider it exactly the 
right kind of hay for shecp. Fine hay they always pre- 
fer, and if vou wish to keep them in good condition the 


tity of your fleeces,) and your sheep in a healthy and 
thriving condition, they should never be forced to eat, 
what they do not relish. 


Say 14 tons at $6,00 is...............++- 84,00 

Cost of cutting the same, at 75 cts. per 
la .Gles- adacbsdsvanbos snestetec medteeuurabe 6,00 

Securing, including stirring, raking, 
drawing, &c. at least, $1 per acre,...... 8,00 
$98,00 

The cost of ploughing 8 acres, for oats, 
Bice ae cocpaness spethe cvs shoepouneeetieas $10,00 
Seed forthe same, 16 bu. 37} cts. per bu....6,00 
Sowing and dragging, ..-......+-.s0+++seees 2,50 


Cutting and shocking, 84 cts. per acre,...7,00 
Estimating it to yield 40 bushels per 

acre, is 320 bush. at 374 cts. per acre, 120,00 
Cost of threshing with machine, say,....12,00 


$ 160,50 








They would require 1 bushel per day, for 5, months, 
which is 150 bushels, which then would leave asurplus 
of 170 bushels at 37 cts. is $63,25. We see the expense 
of wintering them on oats, and straw amounts to $96,. 
75. The difference is certainly very trifling in compar- 
ison. The straw produced from 8 acres I should deem 
insufficient for food through the winter, but how many 
are they, whocan keep that number of sheep that could 
easily make up the deficiency in wheat straw, which 
could not be converted into manure in a cheaper and 
better way, than feeding it to shecp, 

The difference you will perceive, is so trifling in the 
actual expense, that it would hardly be worth the trial, 
till farmers at least, are ready to put a proper estimate 
on the value of manure, the quantity of which, would 
be greatly increased, finding them wholly on straw, over 
hay. Mount Pteasanr. 

September 14, 1839. 








From the New England Farmer. 
Notices of Farms—Minutes by the way, &c. 
Having had occasion to make excursions in the coun- 
try for some weeks past in various directions, and having 
invitations to visit‘many flourishing farms in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston, we sha!! endcavor to present to our 
readers from week to week the various improvements 
which have alerady fallen unger our notice in the 
different places we have visited, or may have occa- 
sion to visit for a month or two to come, hoping that we 
may be enabled thereby to stimulate and encourage 
others, who have improvements begun or contemplated. 
We have seen the products of the farm increased ten 
fold, by pursuing a well digested system of husbandry 
for a few years only, which, if generally adopted, would 
add millions to the annual income of the agricultural 
productions of our Commonwealth. 


Visit to the Farm of yee Phinney, Esq., Lexington, 
ass. 


We have in the farm of thix gentleman substantial 
proof of the cllicacy of ‘book farming.” He assured 
us that his interest in agriculture was first awakened b 
reading the N. E. Farmer. Having received a classi- 
cal education, he has to be sure, the advan of our 
farmers in general, for whom so little has been done by 
education.— We were prepared, therefore, in viewing 
his premises, to witness something a little extra, from 
what may be seen on well cultivated farms in general : 
but we found that our expectations had not been raised 
sufficiently high: we were in fact delighted and as- 
tonished to be made acquainted with the wonderful im. 
provements which have been effected on this place 
since he began to cultivate it fourteen or fifteen years 
since. It was then a poor worn out farm, covered with 
rocks, whortleberry bushes, and scrub oaks; while the 
lowlands were inaccessible quagmires and alder swamps 





of the most pres description--the whole farm, 
consisting of 160 acres, not affording more than 8 o 10 





year round, (consequently improve the quality and quan- 












tons of hay, and all other crops in the satnhé proportion, 
the fences out of repair; the fruit of an inferior quality, 
fit only for cider; and every thing upon the place at 
sixes and sevens, as the saying is. It does not seem 
hardly possible that so much could have been achieved 
inso short atime. It shows what can be done by unti- 

ring diligence directed by science. It is a complete 

triumph of * book farming” over the old course of hus- 

bandry, handed down from father toson. Mr. Phinney 

has had the boldness tg strike out of the old path, and in 

some instances pursue a course of his own invention.— 

His improvements may be divided as follows: 

Ist. In planting upon the green sward without dis- 
turbing the soil. 

2d. In clearing and draining his waste sw and 
quagmires, and converting them into the most produc. 
tive grass and cornfields. 

34. In clearing his uplands of rocks and laying them 
into walls of the most durable and massive description— 
subduing the bushes in the unproductiuc pastures, and 
bringing them into fertile fields. 

4th. In his orchard of apple trees, which for beauty, 
thrift, and produce can hardly be excelled. 

5th. In his choice collection of fruits of every desira- 
ble variety. 

6th. In his improved breed of swine. 

7th, His barns and accommodations for cattle, swine, 
poultry, &c. 

To which may be added many other improvements 
of minor irportance, but which add to the interest, 
beauty, and profit of the place. 

The idea of planting upon the green sward without 
disturbing the sod, has been gidiculed by a writer in the 
N. E. Farmer, vol. 17, page 317—as being impractica- 
ble especially in the potatoecrop. We saw an example 
of-this operation, and one too of a most perfect kind, 
which we should suppose sufficient to convince the most 
sceptical. It was in a lot of three acres of potatocs.— 
On the 20th of June there was a heavy crop of grass 
upon the ground, in addition to which twenty loads of 
compost to the acre was spread on, and at that time 
turned over; after ploughing, it was rolled with a heavy 
roller, (an implement by the way which should be in the 
possession of every one who Calls himself a farmer.) — 
The potatves were planted in drills—had been hoed but 
once ; yet hardly a weed was tobe seen, nora spear of 
grass daring to show itself, and sufficient earth, about 
the plants, with every prospect of an abundant harvest. 
In the spring this ground will be in fine order to lay 
down again to grass, and that too without disturbing the 
sod ; or ifadvisable, planted with corn or any other crop. 

Allawing the vegetable matter turned in equal to 20 
loads of compost per acre, we have “with that spread 
what is equivalent to 40 loads per acre. No wonder 
then that by following this process continually, he should 
be able to cut from 2 1-2 to 3 1.2 tons of hay per acre, 
which he actually does from his grass lands. 

He has another idea which we think important fora 
good crop of gra:s; that is, to sow an abundance of 
sced. His rule is 20 lbs. of clover seed per acre, togeth. 
er with a liberal allowance of herds grass and red top to 
boot. This would astonish most of our farmers, who 
can afford unly from 4 to10 Ibs. per acre. 

We saw a field of six acres of corn, from which a crop 
of 80 bushels io the acre .s estimated, and provided wo 
have warm weather svfficient to risen any corn, we 
should judge the estimate not too high; the cold w: ath. 
er a few days past, is however against the corn crop.— 
The variety of corn planted is called the Phinney—a 
fine long eared, twelve rowed variety, and earlier than 
the Dutton corn, to which it has some resemblance. 

In another lot on his peat meadow, we saw a smallcr 
field, on which the corn was more luxuriant and promi. 
sing than on the one just named, and if that produecs 
80 bushels, we should not be surprised if this produced 
100 bushels to the acre. Think of this you that own 
unreclaimed peat meadows, and are longing for the fer. 
tile prairies of the west ; before you sacrifice your farms 
and bid adieu to the institutions and hills of New Enr. 
land, make an effort and bring them into subjeetion; it 
will prove an antidote to the western fever, or we are 
much mistaken. 

We noticed a fine field of wheat of 8 acres, which the 
labarorers were gathering into the granary. It appear. 
ed well filled out: the produce estimated at 20 bushels 
per acre: it was of the variety called the Black Sea, 
which we find succeeds best in the vicinity of Boston 
and most generally cultivated. We were informed that 
about 30 acres were under the plough the present sea. 
son. Besides Indian corn, potatoes and English grain, 
Mr. Phinney cultivates the root crop extensively. His 
ruta bagas, mangel wurtzels, sugar beets and carro s 
looked very promising, and will afford an abundance of 
food for his numerous family of swine, and other stock. 

In draining his low lands, Mr. Phinney first ents off 
all springs from the surrounding hills by a deep cut at 
the margain or outer edge of the piece, which is con- 
verted into a blind ditch : from this most im cut, 
the drains are made to the centre ditch. there. 


— 
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js an abundance of stones as in this case, all the drains 
may be filled and covered over, so that the operations 
of the plough, @cc., may not be impeded, We were 





shown one piece over which it was dangerous for his || 


cattle to pass, and in which they sometimes got mired, 
before he commenced the draining process; here his 
first essay on draining had been made, in which, through 
inexperience, he cut only the centre and cross drains, 
but with all he did, it would produce nothing but skunk’s 
cabbage, hellebore, brakes, &&c., and it seemed that al! 
his labor had been lost, until he learned the importance 
of the ditch around the margin, which produced the 





tive grass lots, and a loaded team might be driven | 


without difficnity over it. 


We were pleased with his system of digging peat, of 
which he hasan ample supply. Where peat is general. 


him apply it to sugar pans or kettles of proper size, dis. 
pose every thing so as to save time have efficient graters 


it is pressed with a hydraulic press, for then he can keep 
it considerable time by excluding the air from it, or he 
can dry it, for the time is not distant when it will sell 
at $20 a ton for paper making. Farmers seldom will 
devote to it more than the winter months; but those 
who wish to manufacture in the spring or summer, can 
do it by connecting the dry and fresh process. I mean 
that while they are manufacturing from fresh beets, 





| they should slice and dry all they can. Most any kiln 
desired effect, and now it ranks among his most produc. || will answer. 


With proper care, that method of drying 


| the beet will afford to farmers in general a profitable way 


|| to dispose of their beets when manufactories will be in 


ly dug the grounds are left in the roughest state, and | 


present an unpleasant and unslightly appearance, and 
remain an unproductive waste : but it is his rule to have 
the top spit, a depth of ten inches or a foot, (the portion 
unfit for the fire,) thrown over and levelled as the work 
of digging proceeds : in this way it soon becomes cover 
ed with grass which answers very well for stock hay. 
One peculiar feature of this farm is the massive stone | 
wails by which it is enclosed and divided. It would 
seem a Herculean task to build the wall that has been 
put up under the care of the intelligent proprietor. In 
the measurement of the length of wall upon the farm, 
we may safely say there are miles of it,—we know not 
how much there may be; on this subject we are not in- 
fermed ;—one piece of considérable length is 10 or 11 
fect thick, seven feet high, and covered with grapes, 
which have been set out on the southside of it: a fine 
native variety, found on the place. The vines were 
loaded with fruit, and bring by the quantity from 8 to 
10 cents per pound: we should judge there might be a 
tonofthem. All the other walis are double, from 5 to 
10 feet thick and 5 to 6 feet high, and must have con- 
sumed an enormous quantity of stone. We noticed 


many other portions of wall. J. B. 
ai od (To be dearinued } 





From the New England Farmer. 
Bect Sugar Manufacture. 
Mr. Eprton:—Permit me to offer through the me- 
dium of your excellent paper, a few retnarks on a sub- 
ject that seems at present to engross the attention of 





farmers, and must at no distant day affect materially | 


their interest—I refer tothe manufacturing of sugar 
from beets. Iam aware I cannot suggest any thing 





new, for much has been said already to unpress the im. | 


portance of raising the beet and demonstrate the prac. || 


| 











| 


ticability of its conversion into sugar. ‘There seems to || 


be a few facts connected with it on which all agree, 


tity of saccharine matter in a given weight, owing to 


the quality of the soil on which they are raised, the kind i] 
of manure used, and the mode of applying it: therefore |, 


in accordance with these principles, when the extraction 


of sugar is contemplated, farmers should not endeavor i 


to raise very large beets,—they should not use very rot. || 


ten manure, and whatever manure is applied should be || 
given to the crop preceding that of beets. 1 believe a \ 
compost of peat or muck and lime, or ashes, is among )| 


the best of manures for that crop. Second, that beets. 
rank among the first vegetables as food for cattle.— 
Third, that it is a most sure and abundant crop. Fourth, | 


that the cultivation of beets tends greatly to ameliorate || 


the soil. Fifth, that even when sugar has been made 
irom them, they afford a vast quantity of good fodder | 
as well as manure, (accounted the best for that crop.) 
With: all these advantages to recommend the sugar bect, 
itis gratifying to see that farmers have begun some. 
what extensively the cultivation of it, without perhaps 
any regard to the making of sugar: but as it can be 





} 


operation about the country. Dried beets can be sent 
in packages like dried apples. If cattle at first refuse to 
eat the puff, the addition of a small quantity of meal 
and molasses, (beet,) or molasses alone, will make it 
relishing, thus giving a way to turn molasses to better 
advantage than by distilling. I should here state my 
reason for preferring to operate on green bects instead 
of dried ones: it is because the mode is easier, cheaper 
and quicker—it produces about as much, every thing 
considered, and sugar of a fair quality is regularly ob- 
tained without being subject to mishaps that oftentimes 
affect dried beets. The pulp is preferred by cattle.— 
these assertions I am aware come in direct coutradic. 


formed and well disposed people, but as yet nobody in 
this country, even the most sanguine, whether for pub. 
lic or private interest, has proved, partically, the supe- 
riority of any recent improvement. All the new meth. 


and press, dispose of the pulp, a8 fast as made, except if 











tion of the air; and as the mereury expands in 
considerably as the heat of the ae increases, ome 
which is contained in the ball becomes dilated, and con 
sequently ascends the tube. When the heat decreases 
the mercury has to descend ; and it is easy to ascertain 
the different degrees of heat and cold by the rise and fall 
of the quicksilver, which can be seen by looking at the 
graduate scale on the board to which the tube is affixed 
The barometer, which is used for measuring the weight 
of the atmosphere, is another philosophical instrom.< 
which every farmer, and traveller, and in short, every 
man of taste ought to have hanging up in his room pA 
office. It is said to be the invention of Toricell, who 
observing that a column of water of about 33 feet was 
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| 


] 


| 


cility and great return in sugar, and no doubt the patriot. | 


ic efforts of many a philanthropist instead of advancing 
the cause as intended, in endeavoring to secure to far- 
mers the best of European inventions, have enly occa. 
sioned the neglect of well known processes by which 
hundreds of factories have thrived to this day. 


I do not wish it to be understood that I am opposed 
to improvements—far from it. I think every body who 
makes any sugar should, as far as practicable, give a 
fair trial to all those valuable discoverics, no matter 
how extravagant. Most invariably those experiments 
will lead a close observer to something applicable to his 
own interest. But first, I do not think it right for us to 
remain passive admirers of the success of our transatlan. 
tic friends, without trying to share their profits, in the 
hope that new inventions giving double profits are ac- 
tually made or in progress. Second, I am supported in 
what I advance by a conviction founded on some expe- 
rience, that good sugar can be easily and regularly ob- 
tained from fresh beets when proper manipulations are 


, used, and that by the dried process, the solution of sac. 
viz: First, that beets do not all contain the same quan. } 


charine matter trom the beet is far from being obtained 
except a gum or mucilage that seems to prevent the 
easy extraction of the sugar, and it requires for either 
process the use of the sare chemical agent. Now far. 
mers should not be frightened by those technica! words, 
which sound, itis true, as ifa chemical education could 
not be dispensed with. But every farmer posecased of 
a sound head, knows enough already to inake sugar.— 
It is a simple, very stinple operation—about as chemical 
as the making of butter or cheese, and as certain in its 
results, in spite of all that bas been said of operations 
that did not succeed, or of the difficulty of extracting 
sugar from some particular beets. 
Lam, with respect, sir, 
Your very humble serv’t, 


M. Dvnoy. 
Boston, August 8, 1539. 





The Thermometer and Barometer. 
The use of a Thermometer is to show the various de. 


gree of heat by means of the expansive power of fluid 
bodies ; 


: ; and the instrument is founded upon t inet. 
made (in my humble opinion) more profitably on a farm || ple, that ~ pon the princi 
t an elsewhere, and as it is emphatically a farming pro- 


cuce, it is on this topic that I wonld call attention. 
Where a small quantity of sugar is wanted, the cost 


of making it. But small farmers should not give it up; 
they mesy use their cider mill or grater to grind the 
bects—their cider press to extract the juice, and if they 


it, casks or barrels sawed in two will be found as con- 
venient. Perhaps they will need a kettle larger than 


they possess, but if it cost a few dollars they may use it | 


for other purposes after the pane is made, and their cat- \ 600, but its viscosity renders it of little consequence for 


tle will fare none the worse for having cooked food.— 
They ean every day work up just the quantity required 
to feed their stock, so as to have no loss, and if by these 


simple means they do not extract all the sugar, it is not 
lost, for # will go to their cows. 


Where @ large quantity of sugar is expected, I shall 
suppose of course, that the farmer who undertakes it is 
wealthy; therefore if he is already provided with @ 
stcam apparatus for steaming the food of his cattle, let 


| 


| mecrease of temperature. 


| ing this instrament have been thonght of at different 


B ca | times; 
of perfectad apparatus seems to preclude the possibility || all bee 


the expansion of matter is proportioned to the 
Various plans of construct. 


and although air, oil and spirits of wine, have 
n successfully employed in the experiment, the 
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| Mach of the seed of clover is now taken out of the 


; 
' 
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j 








|) most common thermometer of the present day, is that 
|| made with mercury. 


} 


| little by means of heat. 


| || . Aste air, it was found ial, 
have not a sufficient number of tubs or pans to receive | ‘veoalvan wor pares wh h it 


} expansible fluid, it neither receives wor parts with its 


heat so freely as mercury does, and alcohol expands but 


Oil again expands about 15 
| times more than alcohol does, and sustains a heat of 


determining the measures of heat in a thermometer. 
Mercury is, out of sight, the most convenient and the 
| most manageable for showing the various degrees of 
heat; it is most easily freed from air, and what makes 
it particualarly useful, is that it is the most subject of 
all the fluids, to the influence of heat and cold. 
The glass ball which is fixed to the bottom ofa nar. 
row tube, filled with purified mercury, must have the 
top of the tube sealed so as to exclude entirely the ac- 








equal in weight to one of air of the same base, concly 
ded that a column of mercury of only 29 1.2 in, would 
be so too, such a column of mercury being equal in 
weight to 33 feet of water. It is very useful in inform. 
ing us of the changes of the weather, and docs so by 
ea the variations in the weight, pressure or 
elasticity of the atmosphere. To the agriculturist such 
an instrument would be very useful, as his sowing and 
reaping &c., is to depend a good dea! on the state of the 
weather, and this instrament, by the rising and fallin 

of the mercury in the glass tube gives pretty sure indi. 
eations of the kind of weather that he may expect. 
The Hydrometer is an instrument which is employed 


for determining the te gravities of spirituous li. 
tion of the theory so earnestly advocated by well in. | 6. 


quors and other fluids. It consists of a hollow ball, 
with a counterpoise below, anda very slender stem 
above, terminating in asmall dish. As this instrument 
is not one of such use as the barometer, a description is 


|| not so necessary.— Yankee Farmer. 
ods seem to have obtained favor from their apparent fa. | 





On the Pennsylvania Mode of getting out Clover 


Observing in the last number a request for “ informa. 


j tion on the best mode of separating the seed from the 


head or pod of clover ;” it is a subject that I have paid 
considerable attention to for some few years past, and 
observed the various machines constructed for the pur. 
pose in Chester and Lancashire counties ; perhaps two 
of the first counties that became eminent in the culture 
of clover in the State of Pennsylvania. 

And perhaps as much ingenuity exercised in me. 
chanicism, for facilitating the operations of farming, as 
in any other section of the Union. The present st ate of 
} cultivation, and tue limited number of hands to each 
farm, ie a decided proof of the fact. 





chaff by mills, constructed for the purpose, although 
| considerable trodden out by horses on the floor of their 
commodious barns. One instance of a late date, I can. 
not, in justice to the inquiry, omit. 
Being in Philadelphia, and amongst the clover seed 
dealers, when a German farmer arrived with a wagon 


|| load of clean seed of the best kind, seventy one bushels, 
}} a joint concern between him and a brother; on inquiry, 


their crop I found amounted to one hundred and thirty 
bushels, al] taken out by treading of horses. The bu yers, 
I also found, preferred it to that which was taken out 
by mills, not being any way injured by the mill, but by 
reason of the milled seed not being so perfectly clear: 
in the operation of milling, the broken fragments of 
some part of the straw or other substances so near the 
size and weight of the seed are visible, not being so readi- 
ly separated with the fan as that trodden out by horses. 

Yet I did not find it so objectionable as to make much 
difference in price, but there was a prference in favor % 
treading. 

But as it regards ease and facility to the farmer the 
mills are preferred ; he has only to thresh or tread it off, 
and separate the chaff and pods completely from the 
straw and stalks and send it to mill, he receives the seed 
fit for the market by paying the toll one tenth to the 
miller for his labor. 

Those mills are erected mostly in a situation com- 
manding a circuit of five or six miles round them, and 
in that distance they get asmuch work as employs them 
three or four months through the winter ; if well con- 
structed, one man and a boy are sufficient to attend ex- 
cpt a press of business to require ranning night as well 
as day, which will require another hand. 

A moderate water power will drive one pair of stones, 
constructed in the movements on the same principles 
as for grinding grain but the stones are of the softer 
granite kind, as they must not come into close contact 
like the grinding of grain; in that case they would 
bruise the seed, which must be carefully avoided by 
having them well adjusted to their business; the face 
of the bed stone true and level, the runner true also, and 
a large eye or hole in the centre, and well hollowed out, 
to reecive the soft, chaffy substanee readily, and a true 
face of seven or eight inches of the outerskirt or circum- 
ference, to cause friction enough to do the business, 
without any furrows in either of them, but picked rough. 

As the sced passes it is fanned, and what is shed out 
passes off through a screen or sieve, and the light dusty, 
part of the chaff is blown out at a window, the remai- 
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ing heavier chaff that has seed yet remaining in it is 
raised by elevators and falls by the stone in order to go 
through again; all this is done by the geen oats and 
continually going on with regularity, until the parcel 
more or less becomes finished. 

This is the general principle of the mill operation ; 
and I have said, I think, as much as it is necessary to 
say, without going into a minute specification. 

Any person who wishes to erect mills, I should advise 
to examine those in operation, as this is the season they 
are generally at work, and satisfy themselves, as there 
are various modes of construction, though all .on the 
same principle. I have seen them with the under or 
bed stone running instead of the upper one, it had one 
advantage, there was no obstruction of the feeding in 
in the seed through the eye or the upper one, yet it 
might have its disadvantageous complexity in other 
parts. 

Upon every consideration, I am ready to believe, 
where much clover is cultivated, the mill is decidedly 
the best plan for despatch, although a very unpleasant, 
and I might say, unhealthy business for the miller on | 
account of dust. 

A neighboring farmer last season threshed off his 
clover from the straw, the product of eleven acres, and 
carried it tothe mill, which produced twenty two bush- 
els, and left him twenty or thereabout, after paying the 
miller’s toll ; he denstdered it much easier than to en- 
counter the treading out that quantity in his barn, as 
he was weak handed, his force comprising one man and 
a boy, beside himself. 

Those who are more than five or six miles from a mill, 
think the transportation, together with the loss of the 
offal for manure, to overbalance the gain by milling, 
and they mostly tread out with horses, as they take 
frosty, winter weather, when snow is on the ground ; 
and this serves as in door work; all is save—no toll to 
pay, offal not lost from the manure heap. 

erhaps information may come on this head from 
other quarters; it will then be seen how different neigh- 
borhoods agree in this business ; but if any thing better 
appears, the editor will please to suppress the foregoing 
sketch of the subject. C. Kirk. 

Notre—When barns are wanting, the mill must be 
preferred.—Yankee Farmer. 








Tropical Pliants—Spices. 

Cinnamon, a tropical plant, growing in the East In. 
dies, and is largely cultivated in the fs 
where there are more than 16,000 acres in cinnamon 
plantations. The bark of larger shoots or thick branch. 
es is coarse, the finer kinds are obtained from the small- 
er or more delicate shoots, The best is thin, smooth, 
shining, and of 2 light yellow. eolor, bends before break- 
ing, and is splintery in its fracture. 

Cassia.—The cassia of commeree is nething but an 
inferior quality of cinnamon. The finest cinnamon 
brings two dollars a pound, the second sort, from one 
dollar thirty to one doliar fifty cents, and third sort about 
a dollar. These are the prices in England, where the 
duties aro from twenty-two to seventy-five cents per 
pound. 

Pepper grows on a perennial climbing plant. The 
leaves are heart-shaped, with a glossy surface, and have 
little smell or pungency. Small white flowers grow 
abundantly on all the branches, and these are succeed- 
ed by the berries, whieh are green when young, and be- 
come ofa bright red when approaching maturity. They 
bang in large clusters, like bunches of grapes; but the 
berries grow distinct, more in the manner of currants. 
{t is raised in plantations of 500 to 1,000 plants, divi- 
ded by hedges. Sumatra and the neighboring islands in 
the Indian Archipelago, produce the greatest abundance 
of this spice. 

Ginger grows both in the East and WestIndies. It 
has a perennial root, with gnnual stems. Tbe roots 
creep and extend under ground in joints, from each of 
which a slender stem shoots forth in spring, and attains 
a height of two or three feet. On the top of the stalk | 
isa scaly spike, from each of which scale a blue flower | 
appears. When arrived at maturity, the root is taken 
up, and forms the ginger of commerce. It is afterwards 
ground in flour or other mills for use. 


Nutmeg and mace are the produce of the same plant. 
Ithas its male or barren flowers upon one tree, and fe- 
male or fertile flowers upon another, being a diecious 
plant. The flowers are white, bell shaped, and grow at 
the extremities of the branches, two or three together. 
The embryo fruit lics at the bottom of the female flower 
like a little red neb, which afterwards expands, and at 
the end of nine or ten months it has the appearance of 
a peach. The outer coat is fibrous and hard, about half 
an inch thick ; and when arrived at maturity, this bursts 
and a membraneoua covering of a fine red color is seen, 


land of Ceylon, | 








enveloping the thin black shell which encloses the ker- 
nelornutmeg. ‘This covering is the mace of commerce. 
The mace resembles a verdant net work; and, when 


collected, is left in the shade to dry, after which it is || * Probably cones, containing seeds. 
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pressed closely in bags and exported. The shell of the 
nutmeg is hard, and is subjected to the heat of fire before 
being broken. The kernel thus shrivels up, and ss then 
subjected to the action of lime and sea water to destroy 
the vegetating principle —Culltirator. 





Hlow to Pickle Tomatoes. 


Pickle tomatoes in September, when they are just ripe 
(red.) Put them in layers in a jar with garlick, mus- 
tard seed, horse-radish, spices, &c. as you like; filling 
up the jar; occasionally putting a little fine salt propor- 
tionably tu the quantity laid down; and which is inten- 
ded to preserve the tomato. When the jar is full, pour 
on the tomato cold cider vinegar, (it must be pure) till 
all is covered; and then cork up tight, and set away for 
winter. 
DAILY USE OF THE TOMATO. 

1. Cut up with salt, vinegar and pepper, (as you do 

cucumbers) and eat away as fast as you can. 
HOW TO STEW TOMATOES. 

2. Take your tomato from the vine, ripe; slice up; 
put in a pot over the fire without water ; stew them slow, 
and when just done put in a small! lump of fresh butter, 
and eat as you do apple sauce. What you have left, 
put away in ajar for winter. 

3. When stewed, beat up halfa dozen fresh new laid 
eggs, the yolks and whites seperate; when each are 
well beaten, mix them with the tomato,--put them in a 
pan, and heat them up; you have a fine tomato omelet. 
Cultivator. 





Infant Schools of Agricuiture and Horticul- 
ture in France. 


An establishment has lately been formed in the de- 
partment of Gard, for giving practical lessons in horti- 
culture and agriculture to children. Full success has 
attended the attempt, and the example is about to be 
followed in other quarters. Two acres of empty land 
were divided into nursey, corn land, flower gardens and 
kitchen gardens. All the inhabitants of the neighbor. 
hood assist in conveying instruction to the children, or 
in smoothing their progress. A regular instructor is 
appointed, who gives lessons on gardening, in which he 
is aided by the cultivators who live near. The Mayor 
and the Cure employ their influence in putting aside 
such obstacles as prejudice or long established custom 
might throw in their way. ‘The forest ranger is useful 
in pointing out the exaet state ef the laws respecting 
trees, and the proprietors of land supply sced, corn and 
flowers. Half of the produce is given up to the instruc. 
tor, a portion of the other half is distributed as a recom. 


_the inhabitants of the village. After some time a con- 
siderable sum is raised from these sales, the money is 
laid out in defraying the general expenses, in purcha- 
sing teols, in providing seed without being indebted for 
it to the kindness of the proprieters, and in increasing 
the emoluments of the instructor. The littl farm is 
thus found te advance rapidly to perfection, and in a 
short time is the most productive spot of ground in the 
country; of course it is understood that all the work is 
done by the pupils ; were it otherwise, the object of the 
institution would be entirely lost, as practical instruc- 
tion would no longer be given. These infant schools 
for horticulture and agriculture are on the increase in 


France.—Laborer’s Friends’ Magazine for April, 1839. 


BROWN BREAD. 


Indian meal half a peck, Rye meal half a peck ; mo. 
lasses, one gill; yeast, half a pint; salt, two table 
spoonfuls. This is to be mixed with skimmed milk, 
boiled and cooled, but water milk warm will answer. 
It must be mixed quite soft, kneeded one nalf hour and 
baked in iron pans twelve hours.—Yankee Farmer. 








Sowing Evergreens. 

A correspondent on Rock River, Il. writes as as fol. 
lows ;-—“‘dn the anonth of April, 1838, I taok about 
half a bushel of Red Cedar seeds* to my garden, poured 
them down, and mixed them with about four bushels 
ofearth. This pile I mixed and turned over four or 
five times during the summer. In April, 1839, I plant- 
ed these seeds, dirt and all, in drills; every seed vegeta- 
ted, and came up as wellaswheat. Many of the plants 
died by the dry weather, but millions were growing 
finely in July. 

“* The white cedar (Thuya orientalis,) seed, sown in 
the fall, vegetates and comes up the following spring.” 
This tree js usually called the Chinese arbor vite, and 
differs samewhat from,the American species, best known 
by the name of white cedar. Fhe American species 
grows to the height of 45to 50 feet, has a beautiful fo- 
liage, and the timber is valuable for a great many pur- 
poses. The seed may be obtained in any quantity, and 
would be a valuable acquisition to the prairie west. ‘The 





tree likes a moist cold soil.—Cultivator. 





pense amongst the pupils, and the remainder is sold to 








The English Artichoke. 


_ We have been requested, by a gentleman of Missis- 
sippi, to direct the attention of our farmers to the more 
extensive cultivation of the English Artichoke, as an 
excellent article of food for hogs. It is now cultivated 
by some of our farmers, but upon too small a scale, con- 
sidering its great value. We learn that Judge Caru- 
thers, and Mr. F. H. Gordon, of Smith county, have 
about 12 acres each, now growing, which will afford 


food for near four hundred hogs from the Ist of Novem- 
ber till planting time. 


_ The artichoke requires but little labor in tilling, and 
is very productive. ‘The roots will remain in the ground 
safe during the whole of the winter; the stalk and the 
foliage furnishing an exccllent protection from the 
frosts, and Lye, the soil greatly. The hogs can 
be let on them the Ist of November, and remain till 
spring, when they willbe in prime order. A portion of 
the ground cultivated should be set apart fur seed—the 
seed to remain in the earth where it grows till spring— 
then taken and planted about the time sweet potatoes 
are planted, with about the same amount of seed per 
acre. Thus four bushels of seed will plant an acre of 
ground, and require one ploughing and hoeing, and keep 
30 or more hogs from the lst November till spring. If 
our farmers do not pay more attention to thie, they cer- 
tainly are blind to their interest. Seed, we presume can 
be had quite plenty next spring —Southern Cultivator. 





The use of Sulphur in preserving Plants from 
Insects, 


Is recommended by Dr. Mease, in the Domestic En- 
clopedia. The recommendation is endorsed by the Ed- 
itor of the Cultivator in his last number. He states 
that dusted upon grapes, in the grape house, they have 
prevented mildew upon the fruit. *“ It is equally effica- 
cious in the open ground, till the sulphur is wasied or 
blown off. For many years, we have lost most of our 
early cabbages by a maggot which preyed upon the stem 
under ground. By mixing sulphur with the grout in 
in which the roots of the plant are dipped befure plant- 
ing, the evil has been wholly prevented; and if the 
plants are plunged deep inthe grout, so as to coat the 
base of the leaf stems, they are protected from the grub. 
If scattered upon the rows in young cabbages and rad- 
ishes, before or after they are taken up, it would proba- 
bly be efficacious of protecting both the tops and bot- 
toms.”——New England Farmer. 





Morus Multicaulis. 

Gideon B. Smith estimates that the number of Multi- 
caulis trees throughout the country will not be more 
than one-fifth the number of buds planted out. There 
is no doubt that the failure of the buds to germinate has 
been general ; and we think Mr. Smith’s means of form. 
ming a correct estimate arc as good as those of any oth. 
er man in the United States. Ner is he one of those 
who would lend himself to the vile purpose of assisting 
to create fictitious impressions in view of playing into 
the pockets of humbuggers and speculators. But we 
advise those who think of commencing the silk busi- 
ness next P rnoe not to make contracts for multicaulis 
trees till after they have ceased growing the present sca- 
son. Whoever buys trees yet to be delivered, assists in 
sustaining the present humbug prices. We are earnest 
advocates of the silk culture, but buying and selling 
trees merely, is not feeding worms and making siik. © 
There are three classes of men in this country whe style 
themsel.es silk culturists—the humbuggers, the hum- 
bugged, and the actual producers of silk. The two for. 
mer are displaying at present more zeal in their opera- 
tions ; but the latter is laboring more honestly, and will 
in the end, we trust, be more succcessful. ‘The genuine 
friends of silk culture should discriminate between these 
classes. —Franklin Farmer. 





STEAM PLOUGH, 

Among the new inventions in France is one which 
is much talked of among speculators and manufactu- 
rers. It is asteam plough of very peculiar construction, 
with which it is said four miles of ground can be cxca. 
vated with an engine of only eight horse power, to the 
depth of a foot.and the breath of two fect in a single 
hour. The projector of the canal from Orleans to Nan. 
tes, which, under ordinary circumstances, would require 
at least 5 ycars for its construction, pretends that in 1 year 
the whole would be completed by the use of this ma. 
chine, and that the mye mere interest of capital 
would amount to forty sand pounds sterling. A 
friend of mine, who is one pf the best engineers iu 
Europe, tells me that he has geen the instrument, and 
that with some ameliorations he believes it would ac. 
complish all that has been stated, The earth as it is 
turned up, is thrown into @ sort of sail, which throws 
it toa distance of sixty feet —Letter Correspondent of 
Gardner's Gazette. 
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‘From the New England Farmer. Notice. 


Black Ants. ( 1ASH will be paid forany quantity of Peach and Plumb stones 
+ as delivered at the Rochester \ ? AM. 
Mr. Fessexoen—I cannot help thinking you must || aan rade Seed Store M B. BATEHAM 


know almost every thing, for you are asked all sorts of || - 
questions. Now will you tell me how to get rid of Notic’. quested to do so, before purchasing sleewhore. All haents ree ; 


itney’s Diati to th 
black ants? They have for several years made regu- 1 I My Ly hod ty price for Barley, at Whitney's Distillery, @ subscriber shall receive prompt attention. ZORAHBURR. 






For Sale, 
A FEW thousand of the Morus Multicnulis trees, by the subdseri 

ber, at his farm, near Fairport.tin Perinton, will offered f : 
sale, in lots to suits purchasers, on liberal terms. Persons who _ 
make it convenient to call and examine them on the premi — 





septit-wtt AMOS SAWYER. Perinton, Sept. 5, 1839. 








i af 
lar advances upon ine, and now my castle is surrounded | rept! 
by them. They have their forts with scarps and counter | Morus Multicanlis and Moretti!. HE ‘Subscribers fazeny Ewes, 
scarps, and one or the other of us must soon surrender. LLWANGER & ROGERS are prepared to make contracts to acer, Ghacw becbad @ oe a tore of F ESB. to responsible fer 
Piewacket, Me, June 1. F. s. any amount, for genuine Morus Multicaulis aud Morus Moret- taken after weaning their lambs. y or upwards, to be 


Remarks by the Editor. Although ants are consider. |, yi yy ma tmenes ont: ite eo wl oreageg eb ween Ong to the White Springs flock, which is wel 
ed as injurious to husbandry by making their hills, and |) quantity to sell anin, shall be supplied at the very lowest wholesale |! ‘Terms made known on appllontion to other of the subscribers, 

impairing the grass upon pasture land, yet, says Wil- ! 5 momagtinn “path og ——- om bane ge th Aleman We st ol we a ae ROBERT C. NICHOLAS, 
lich’s Encyclopedia, me | are unjusily reproached with | E. & R, will sup ae toany extent for every kind of Fruit & roene, oe? 5 Swe JOHN NICHOLAS, 


damaging fruit trees. In Switzerland they are mode || Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Hardy Plants, Bulbous Roots, || Durham, Devonshire Cattle, and Saxony Sheep 





subservient to the destruction of caterpillars by hanging Bastille sop Oomberinietens for planting Bulbous Roots in “ for seule by the sabscriber 
a pouch filled with ants upon a tree, whence they are || the Open ground, such as Tulips, &e. of which they have a very fine bes? yy gg wn! a short horn from the herd of 
permitted to make their escape through an aperture || collection for sale. Cash paid for Grass Semi, Plum, Peach Stones, || pony utternutts, N.Y, Pedigree No. 2297 English herd 


- : . aan and Apple Pips. Greenhouse corner of Buffalo and Sophin-streets i : 
and overrun all its branches, without being permitted : Te A full blood 4 year old cow, a beautiful specimen of the Devonshi 
’ | Rochester, N. Y. epttt-witf || and Durham cross, and her heifer calf months old. by“ Memnen® 


to reach the ground, as the trunk has been previously [ ' y * Me 
smeared with wet clay or soft pitch, in consequence of || Multicaulis, Alpiné, aud other Mulberries. || *"; 8°" pl Ne Be Se eaaeten 2 epener » mr 
which, impelled by hunger, they fall upon the caterpil Vy M. PRINCE & Sons, proprictors of the Linnwan Nurseries Also, from 70 to 80 wes, 1050 lamba, and 30 Bucks rnised from 


- : bt, however, near New York, are ready to receive orders to any extent for || my flock of full bred Electoral Saxon Sheep. Th i 
lars and devour them. , ent righ ~7 sieeeh a all the varities of Mulberties including the Chinese Multicaulis, Am- |! selected from the purest Ram in Saxony in 1827. py oeek 
but ants are often injurious to fruits, sae P- || erican Multicaulis, raised from seeds, and very hardy, Exponsa Ela- || euently fully alienated. H. D. GROVE. 


ples, peaches, &e. ta, Alpine, Canton, Broussa, Rose of Lombardy, Dandolo Pyramid- Buskirks Bridge Post Office, N. Y. Sept 6, 1890. septi4d w2tmice 











Several modes of destroying ants have been proposed. Soda: “heen thocauie oon The < cmap ecnlveret wa et 
The most simple of these is to pour boiling water into 
the apertures of their hillocks. Another method is, 


opening their nest, putting in quick lime and pouring 


a 





| terms easy, and priced Catalogues will be sent to every one desirous 
| of purchasing. ruit and ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Green House 


Pleats, Bulbous Flower Roots, Field and Garden Seeds, Rohan Po- 
tatoes, &ec. can be supplied, and priced Catalogus will be sent to ev- 





Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
79 Barclay-street, New.York. 
T this old established stand, the subscribers take pleasure ia 
Announcing to the pabiic, that they have made extensive ar 


4 ; j , rn : sats to accommodaté farmers in all articles connected with 
water upon it. To destroy ants on fruit trees it has || ery applicant. WM. PRINCE @ BONS, || | ucheodry, vis :-—Agricultaral hmptomente o fall nat ‘ 
been recommended y 0s a ee ——— of to. || Flushing, Augast 24th, 1839. augdise Fiekt and Garden oem, Pruit Frees, Dusham Cate, Chines aod 

tender shoots of cider, by pouring on erkshire pigs, 10, orus muiticaulis Mulberry trees; Publi 
ene Gamiha Sealand then eprinkle your iets ue te | Morus Multicanlis Tree Agency. tions on Rural subjects, dc 7 ublica 









































. om ti HE subscriber now offers for eale some choice lots of the above Published here the Rural Library, 8. Fleet, editor,a few copies of 
same (cold) twice a week, for two or three wecks, with 1 Trees, warranted of the genuine kind. Also, some Brussa and || tet vol. for sale. The object of this work is to constitute a Library 
asmal! hearth brush, or garden syringe, or watering |, Canton, now growing in different counties of this state, to be deli- || at the least possible expense. 2! vol., commencing with Professor 

















Cleveland City Ser Store. 


; Rochester—C. Hendrix. Aubern—Hyell, Watroue & Co. FElmi 
27 Persons who are desirous of disposing of the: ‘ces through 


OUTH DOWN BUCKS —Two two year cld very superior South 
, Down Backs, clothed with fine eaalk and loizenough forcomb- 
ing. were imported last April, direct from England, from the flock of 
the late John Eliman, Esq. of Glynde, near Lewes. Sussex, and are 


| ra—Keovert Cevell, jr. & Co. Burdett—E. Baker & Co. Orid-- 
} 
for sale at $100 each, or to be let for the season st $5) each. by the cies are solicited. 
' 
' 
) 


ny agency, are requested to forward particulary ©. early as porsi- | 


; : . : | vered in the fall, or on the ground as they now stand. viz: Low's Elements of Practical Agriculture, with nearly 250 fine ea- 
engine, which will effectually destroy the insects. is Oleahens pe eet: A of... -§.000 gravigna; subscription $3. Subscriptions received for the eee 
The quantity to be made use of is one ounce of to. |, ints diinede.coe hana eces cose Farmer, Cultivator, &e. &e. J. W. WEA SER & CO. 
bacco to one gal!on of water, with about two handfuls |; ee Le eeMeveeees 4.000 Apri 20-wmlv 76 Bass’ ¥, New-York 

ofelder. You may, however, make it as strong as you || se ye anamie weaiee GRINDSTONES 
please, it being perfectly innocent to the plants. | eager eh) —eepreey D...  senedsatie 00 Or Superior quality aod warranted. If they do not answer the 
A strong decection of tobacco, of elder, especially of In Portage wy: vee i rotten ae yo ae ¢ the ape ys my they wa | be returned and the, 
* las x rr Ter ereree? ee 4 cccece , mooeyv refunded. or sale at the Rochester Edge Too! M ' 
the dwarf kind, of walnut Ietves, lye of ates ?— = the NRT eget i. alan on Penns Geveet. niet dele aaah ae cage fool D aneheeto- 
lutions of pot ashes, or pearl ashes, would no dou In Stark county....--.-++. Looe. .0 000. 6,000 jane W-w3m-mit D. kK. MARTON, 
prove antidotes against ants as well as against other dl RST Te tet tees 6,000 a iors. » Rakes Se 
4 ° . 1 . . ¢ ‘ . n Coya a e coun cs: rse . 
insects. Quicklime and soot P — In their ay is i we pn ee 000 | 1 lot of Canton... .3,090 S some inquiry has been made through this paper relative to 
recommended by Forsyth as a remedy against arts. Lecce teece eer ccs WOO | B..0sccce * sovcee 6,000 Horse Rakes. the subscriber would take thie opportopity to 
—- - — | wel = bo et in ee gon Be ant pasehasenn, a Rie pri - y Pe - y ve pea hes omens, 2 he is offering to the public 
} 0 ‘ et receiv ® the late imp : y ’ 
South Down Bucks for sale i Ae JAMES HOUGHTON. Agee’ ities: Se 
i 


! 
| 
| 
P Hinrod & Son, Genea—li. G. Bushnell. Waterlee—J. L 
ble, and the business will be transacted on !ileval terms, aud agen- | Landy & Co. Seneca Falls—J. C. Chapman. Geddes—S. H. 
Cleveland, Onw, Aug. 17-wam-mit | pons ee ae & Wheaton. /thaca—Wrm. R. Collins 
- - || J-euoz—Hornce Hall. Chittenange— —— Crouse; and many other 
Morus Maiticactis. places not here menuoned. ’ = 
HE subscriber is prepared to furnish Morus Molticaulis (Mul Those who wish to purchase, would do well to give nea call. 
berry) Trees, in inege of sinall quantities, delivered any tine | 


AMOs HOLBROOK. 
| this fall after the first of October, ‘The trees will be raised from Whitesboro’, June 12. 1829. jun % 


Reots, Layers and Cuttings, of thrifty growth and matured wood, |) ————————- 
and will Le sold at prices in proportion to their size. October end Election Notice. 
. November are the most favorable moathe to transport them to the —~ ' Cc a) 
have been imported by himeeif direct from England, and with theit |) Western States, or into Canada, or in any direction where they must |) 4 wns Moan Mtge tenn na | sen Fe ee 
roduce are not surpassed by any of the same breed in this country be sent a distance by water communication. All orders from a dis 4th, Sth, and Gth days of inwenthat nett wnetihe will ~ ’ athe 
‘ . , chose 


very Shecp offered will be sold without reserve to the highest bid b 1, should be seat early, (post paid.) addressed t : : 
der, ae a warrantee Certificate given to the purchaser Naren age. a oe H “MIX. = oficere mentioned in the notice fom the Soerert oe Ranh 


The place of sale being in Rochester, the Sheep can be shipped to \| July 27, 1539.-w6m - Avon, N. Y. a copy is annexed. DA 


Prate or New Yoax, } 
any partof the conutry desired. i ’ mn 
10,000 Mulberry Trees. Ausany, Aug. 15, 16). 


Persons wishing to see the above Sheep, can. at ony time previous 
to the enle, by es!ling on the subscriber at his residence in Riga, Mon- FEVHE subscriber offer acc sale from 5 to 10.000 genuine Morus 
Multicauls trees, ‘6 ve delivered any time thie fall after the first 


roe County, N. Y. . 
This breed of Sheep needs no recommendation to those who are ac- of October, in large or small parcels to suit purchasers. The full 
season is deckledly the best time to purchase and take care of them 


Queinted with them; they are the strougest constitution, easiest kcpt. 
before they are inyured, 8 those trees which are well wintered, pro- 


apt to fatness. very quiet, less liable to disease, than any other breed | 
o° Sheep. The wool of a good quality, equal te half Merino, shear- duce a much larger increase than those which are neglected. Orders 
by mail, addressed to me at Wolcott, Wayne County N. ¥., will be 


} 
ing from four to seven pounds, the mutton wehing from 20 to [5 | 
pounds the quarter, and of a superior quality, bringing in London } NATHAN J. STILES. 
| 
| 





peraonal friend of the sule rit e- OB. ELLIOT. 
Elizabethtown, N J. Aug. 2‘, 129. (sept2l-wéem t1} 





Pure South Down Sheep 
HE subscriber will sell at Public Auction oo Thursday the 10th 
day of October next. at the City of Rochester, sixty-five fall 
hleeded SOUTH DOWN BUCKS AND EWES. Some of them 














Secretary's Office 
To the Sheriff of the county ef Manroe. 

Sir-- Notice is hereby given you, that the term of service of Chas- 
cey J. Fox, a Senator for the eighth Senate District of this Stat, 
will expire on the last day of December next, and that a Seaator ie 
to be chosen in that District, to which the county of which you ere 
Sheriff belongs, at the General Election to be held on the fourth, 4th 
and sixth days of November next. 

You will also take notice that a amendment to the Con- 
stitution ia to be submitied tathe people at the said Blection, at which 


: i ly. 
market 2 cents a pound more than any viher mutton, they ecrose ad- [| "SF ived immediately 


es 








JOUN C. SPENCER. 


HAVE some full blooded Pigs for sale; those wishing ‘to purchase Morus Mu!ticaulis Trees delivered this fall. Avs ordorsarecom Secretary of State, 
————— 


will de weil to cali soon. Also, some crossed with the China aud i ing ia now, it Would be weil for those who want, to apply early. 


mirably with uny other sheep. JAMES PARSONS. |; _July 2t, 1839. auz3i-wSt. || the Electors are to vote, for the election of Mayors by the People - 
Riga August 21, 1339. sep! 4wdemit |, > i |} Of against the Election of Mayors by the People. 
Sitk Business--Morus Multicaulis Trees. At the same electian, the following officers are also to be chosec, 
Notice. ' HE subscriber is rady to receive orders fur the true genuine | viz: Three Members of Assembly, for sand County. 





Leicestershire. AMOS SAWYER. |; They will be well packed so as to be seut to any part of the United || = egy 
P. 8. I also have several breeding sows from one to two years old, || States. ‘ | - Fruit ‘Trees for Sale, blie tha 
for sale sep’ dwt “A 8. ||| Having been extensively engaged in the cultare of Silk for «ome T TE subseriber respect‘ully informe his friends and the pubdiic 
- - || years, particularly in the prodeetion of the Morus Muitiragiis, he | he has for sale at his Nursery in Rochester, Mouroe county 


| ' , ' q ; d io 
aulis. || will be happy to give any information respecting |e trees or feedin state of New York, a large queatity of Fruit Trees, grafted ar 
E. GIBBS & eoneres Mastic Mulberry nnd Stk Growers, || the worms, that may be regaled all | oculated with the most approved kinds, now fit for transplautipg- 








e fur several yeare at Troy, N Y¥. wishing to increase their ope- All |otters | post paid) will meet with immed + attention if ad which he will sell on the most reasonable terms. , . 
ratlons, have located themac ual on Long Island, 5 miles south of the dressed to | EDWARD I! ARNOLD, Som 15, 1838. al ae P SAMUEL nag ry oon 
city of New York, and about 2 miles north of Fort Haimiiton, on the |! nuzsiwit Burlington, New Jersey. a oes B. Cash will paid for a few thousand two yeurs 
west end of the Island, where the Sieam Boats Monmouth, Wave, || Pasmere on wn Clover Seed ats —_— 
and Osirius, pass and repass daily. They offer to sell a part of their || * save your ow er ed. - 
Morus Multicoulie, Alpine and loanane Mulberry Trecs, from 20 to |) HE subscribers having purchased the exclusive right of making, Monroe Horticultural Garden and Nursery, 
25,000 deliverable in November next. The trees are all growing in |! usieg and vending, in the counties of Monroe and Niagara, GREECE, MONROE COUNTY, N. ¥- 


fine order, some of them are over 6 fect high, and very iiberally bran- || RITTENHOUSE’S PATENT CLOVER MILL, being the latest ' 
ched. Their genuineness wil! not be questioned by any one who | improvement, and the artiele now ased in Pennsylvania and in Sene- pactly with trees and <— in different stages of their growth, 
will call and see them which will be attended with very little trouble |) ca county, would respectfully inform the farmers of those counties, "The cubacriber offers to the publioa choice selection of Fruit Trees, 
or expense being so near the city of New York. | that they wil! this fall furnish one or more Pomtaste MILs in each || of French, German, lish and Amencau varieties, conmsting 
Shee wil! be suld in lots to suit parchasers Likewise a few thousand of said counties, to be worked by horse power, which they will take || Apples, Pears, Plame, Peaches, Cherries, A —_, Neciariges, 
Sik Worm’'s Eggs, consisting of Salphor, Peanut, Long Greys and 2 || to farmer's borne whenever required, and hall out their Clover || Qeinces, Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries rape inca, Straw 
crop White ; aud at the same place a wamber of bushels of the celebra- | Seep tor thera at the very cheap rate of One Dollar per bushel — | berries, Ornamental Troes, Shrubs, Plunts, Hardy Roses, V! 
ted Rohan Potatoe can be had. These machines will hull fram one to three bushels per hour, accor- || Creepers, Herbaceous Perenvial Plants, Bulbous Raots, 
Any communication for us:must be addresscd to Brooklyn P.O ding to the — of the chaff. Farmeas will at once perceive || Paonies, Double Dahlins, &e. &e. 


T HIS establishment now comprises over W acres. covered com- 





—— 


Long island. , . || the vast saving and convemence affurded to them by this invention, Also, a large collection of Green House Plants, of choice and se 
Reference to Burdick & Wrght, 235, Front st. New York | as instead of paying from SIX to SIXTEEN Dollars per bushel || lect varieties, in good eradition. 
Srooklyn, Sept. 5, ay. sept l4- wi tre 


_ for their Clover Seed, and perhaps getting @ quantity of Canada Orders respectivlly a naAed. Trees and Plants, wheo ordered, are 
Thistle or other foul seed tat the Racinia. they ) ~ — save their || carefully selected and faithfully packed, and if desired, delivered 08 
Miners Patent Pump. . |, own seed, know that it is clean, and have it hulled at their own || the Canal, ane mile from the Nursery, or at Rochester. ? 
MO3 MINER'S SUPEQiIOR PATENT ! UMPS, for Wells or }| barns, for the trifling expense of One Dollar per bushel ! Orders for Mr. Rowe's Nursery received by the publisher of this 
Cisierns, mancfactured by Dagget & Hanson, Jordon, Onon- || For further information, applicauon can be made, either person- || paper. 
Some Cooney oo sale at bush & Velids eunen a a || ally or by letter, (post paid,) to 7: o"wooow sven, Orlecan (Catalogues will be sent to every applicant, gratis, or may be had 
aaewarr ere © iC. JRER, Agent. || county. SHANC WoRTH co. calling 1t the office of the Gencsee Farmer J 
Aug & wkmtf |, July 27, P90. -wamanit* ; 7 xoei | 1838. ASA ROWF 











